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Bepokt on the Education in England and Wales in 1858-60, 
as ascertained by the Education Commission of 1858. 

[We avail ourselves of the following article in the "Times," of 
28th March, 1861, as a convenient means of securing for the Journal 
an early outline of the recent important report issued by the 
Education Commission appointed in June, 1858. — Ed. 8. J."\ 

" Ten years ago a Statistical inquiry into the state of Popular 
Education in England and Wales was engrafted upon the general 
census, and a similar inquiry was proposed as part of the forthcoming 
census of 1861. The Government did not consider that it was neces- 
sary, or at least justifiable, inasmuch as some expense had already 
been incurred in a Statistical investigation pursued by the Eoyal 
Commission on Education appointed in June, 1858. The Eeport of 
the Commission, which has just been presented to Parliament, em- 
bodies the results of this investigation, and they are by no means 
unimportant. 

" The first noteworthy fact is this — that the provision made for 
popular education in this countiy, and the extent to which the people 
take advantage of it, cannot be considered unsatisfactory when com- 
pared with other countries. In 1858 the proportion of week-day 
scholars to the estimated population of England and Wales was 
1 to 7 - 7. Now, in Prance the proportion is only 1 to 9 - 0; in 
Holland, 1 to 8'11 ; and in Prussia, 1 to 6-27, Our voluntary system, 
therefore, has achieved results which fall very little short of those of 
the Prussian compulsory system — a fact which indicates the direction 
in which State interference with education is not required in this 
country. Of the 2,535,462 scholars in week-day schools in 1858 as 
many as 1,675,158 were in public schools ; 860,304 were in private 
adventure schools, or schools kept for the profit of private persons. 
Of the 1,675,158 scholars in public schools 1,549,312 were in week- 
day schools, supported by the various religious bodies ; 43,098 were 
in Bagged, Philanthropic, Birkbeck, and factory schools ; 47,748 in 
workhouse, reformatory, naval, and military schools; and about 
35,000 in collegiate and the richer endowed schools. The religious 
bodies are therefore the chief supporters of education. 

" The number of scholars in Sunday Schools in 1858 was 2,411,554, 
and in evening schools 80,966. Evening schools, although rapidly 
increasing in number, are as yet far too few. This fact is to be 
regretted when it is remembered that such schools are absolutely 
necessary to carry on the education of children who quit the week- 
day schools at an early age to meet the demands of what is com- 
monly termed the " labour market." In fact, in a busy manufacturing 
and commercial country like England it is hardly possible to overrate 
the importance of infants' schools, which take up children early in 
life ; and of evening schools, which carry on the education of the 
young after their attendance at the week-day schools has come to an 
end. 
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" As far as the quantity of education is concerned we have little to 
complain of. The number of scholars under week-day instruction in 
schools is satisfactory. Their attendance, however, is exceedingly 
irregular. In the first place, the Statistical Report which the Com- 
missioners have issued proves that of the total number at any one 
time on the registers of week-day schools the centesimal proportion 
attending daily is only 76'1. In private week-day schools this pro- 
portion is 84*8 ; in evening schools only 67*6, and in Sunday-schools 
742. The annual amount of attendance in elementary public week- 
day schools is quite as unsatisfactory. The percentage of scholars on 
the registers who attended less than 50 days in the year was 17*4 ; 
who attended 50 and less than 100 days, 18*9 ; who attended 100 and 
less than 150 days, 20*9 ; who attended 150 to 200 days inclusive, 
24*4 ; and above 200 days, 18*4. It follows, therefore, that the per- 
centage of scholars in public as distinguished from private adventure 
week-day schools, who attended less than 100 days in the year, was 
36*3. These percentages of attendance partly explain the fact that 
the great bulk of the scholars pass out of the elementary schools 
without an intelligent knowledge of their own language, — in short, 
without the power of reading intelligently ; and when it is remem- 
bered that during the last few years the teaching in schools for the 
poor has gradually become more ambitious in character, and that the 
plain subjects, — reading, writing, and arithmetic, — have been too 
much undervalued and neglected, it can scarcely be a matter of sur- 
prise that education has not proved quite so potent an influence as 
its supporters at first expected might be the case. 

" If we regard the numerical progress of Week-Day education we 
have no reason to complain of what has been effected. The schools 
have done more than simply keep pace with the increase of population. 
Lord Brougham's returns of 1818 showed that at that time the 
proportion of week-day scholars to the population was 1 to 17 - 25. 
Next came Lord Kerry's returns in 1833 (imperfect, no doubt, but 
still approximately correct), which showed a proportion of one week- 
day scholar to 11*27 of the population. The returns of the census of 
1851 gave a proportion of 1 to 8*36 of the population, and now those 
obtained by the Education Commission give a proportion of one 
scholar to every 7*7 of the estimated population of 1858. These 
proportions are indicative of steady progress in respect of popular 
education. They show that the quantity of education increases. 

" The Statistical "Report of the Commisoion contains a table, in 
which are arranged side by side the percentages of scholars in the 
week-day schools and in the Sunday schools connected with the 
different Religious Denominations. This table brings out statisti- 
cally the fact that all the religious denominations, except the Church 
of England and the Roman Catholics, show greater interest and 
activity in the establishment of Sunday schools than in the establish- 
ment of week-day schools. It would seem that in their opinion the 
Sunday school is more potent than the week-day school in attaching 
the young to their respective congregations. Eor example, the 
Church of England, which has 76*2 per cent, of the week-day scholars 
educated by the religious bodies, has only 45*8 of the Sunday 
scholars ; the Roman Catholics, who have 5*52 per cent, of the week- 
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day scholars, have only 15 of the Sunday scholars. With these 
figures we may contrast the following: — The Wesleycm body (old 
connexion) has only 3"91 of the week-day scholars (being the fourth 
in numerical order with respect to week-day schools), but it has 
19'0 per cent, of the Sunday scholars. Again the Congregational 
body (i. e., the body of Independents) has only 2*1 per cent, of the 
week-day scholars, but 11-2 of the Sunday scholars. Again the 
Baptists have only - 7 of the week-day scholars but they have 67 
of the Sunday scholars. The Primitive Methodists have '09 only of 
the week-day scholars taught by the different religious bodies, but 
they have 5 - 7 per cent, of the Sunday scholars. The Methodist New 
Connexion body has only - 1 of the week-day scholars, but 2*2 per 
cent, of the Sunday scholars. The United Methodist Free Churches 
have only - 08 of the week-day scholars, but as many as 2'6 per cent, 
of the Sunday scholars. There is a very considerable increase in the 
number of scholars on the registers of the Sunday schools belonging 
to the Primitive Methodists. "When Mr. Horace Mann tabulated 
the returns from their schools he found the number of scholars to be 
98,294. The more recent returns made to the Education Commission 
show that in the Primitive Methodists' Sunday schools there are 
136,929 scholars. "With respect to the Unitarian Sunday schools 
there seems to be a trifling decrease in the number of scholars as 
shown by the returns made from each school direct to the office of 
the Commission. In 1851 the Unitarian week-day schools contained 
4,306 scholars ; the returns tabulated by Mr. John Mint, registrar 
of the Commission, show a total of 4,088 scholars. In 1851 the 
Unitarian Sunday schools contained 15,279 scholars; the last 
returns give a total of 13,142 scholars. 

" A few facts respecting the private adventure week-day schools 
in England and Wales are deserving of attention. It might have 
been supposed that the impetus given to education in the public 
schools belonging to the religious bodies would have been the means 
of reducing the number of scholars in private adventure schools ; and 
there can be no doubt, after an inspection of a table in the last 
section of chap, ii of Mr. Flint's Statistical Report, arranged to show 
the progress of education in agricultural, metropolitan, manufac- 
turing, mining, and maritime districts in different parts of England 
and Wales, that in certain places the public schools have driven the 
private-adventure schools out of the market. In other parts, 
however, the private-adventure schools have not only held their 
ground, but the proportion of scholars in them has actually increased 
since 1851. On the whole, however, the proportion of scholars in 
private schools to the total number of week-day scholars remains 
much the same as it was in 1818, 1833, and 1851. It would seem 
that among our mechanics, small shopkeepers, and artisans, there is 
a strong feeling of independence and allowable pride which indisposes 
them to seek in public schools an education for their children which 
is, to a great extent, eleemosynary. In ten specimen districts in 
various parts of England and Wales, comprising an eighth of the 
total population of the country, the percentage of scholars in private- 
adventure week-day schools, as compared with the total number in 
week-day schools, both public and private, was 35* 1 in 1851, and 
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33'9 in 1858. Great care was taken by the Education Commission 
to obtain a complete return of every private as well as public school 
in the ten districts. The Assistant-Commissioners, either personally 
or by means of their clerks, assisted in many cases in filling up the 
forms. Every school was visited, and in town districts every street 
was traversed again and again. While this minute inquiry in the 
specimen districts was being carried on, a general Statistical inquiry 
was made through the medium of the societies connected with educa- 
tion through the religious bodies, and through the departments of 
the State. The special inquiry checked and completed the general 
inquiry. 

" Returns of the fees paid in Private schools charging less than 
11. per quarter were obtained, and from these it appeared that in 2076 
per cent, of such schools, containing 17'69 of the scholars, the 
highest weekly fee was 2d. In 22 - 54 per cent, of the schools, con- 
taining 21'42 per cent, of the scholars, the highest weekly fee was 
Zd. In 13 - 06 of the schools, containing 14*55 of the scholars, the 
higliest fee was Qd. per week. The commonest fee in private schools 
which charge less than 1Z. per quarter is Bd. As many as 20 - 4 per 
cent, of the Teachers receive an annual income from their schools of 
only 121., only 13 per cent, receive an annual income of 251. The 
tables prove that a large proportion of such teachers must either add 
to their incomes in other ways or that they are in a state little short 
of starvation. Widows, cripples, broken-down tradesmen, the 
infirm, and the consumptive, start small schools which appear this 
week and the next week are struck, like Arabs' tents, and disappear, 
to be immediately succeeded by others. In the metropolitan districts, 
especially, this change is constantly going on. 

" With respect to the Teachers in public week-day schools, it 
appears that 66'5 have been teachers more than three years, and 
33'5 less than three years ; also that 40'5 have been trained in 
Normal Colleges, while 59"5 have not been trained. 

"'The most elaborate tables in the Report are those which relate 
to the income and expenditure of public week-day schools. The 
schools are classified, accoHing to their character, as Church schools 
inspected and uninspected, British schools inspected and uninspected, 
Denominational schools inspected and uninspected, &c. The tables 
show what proportion of every 11. of income, also what proportion 
of income per scholar in average daily attendance, is derived from 
the Government grant, from school fees, from subscriptions, from 
endowments, and from other sources. In Church schools inspected 
by the Government it appears that, exclusive of the Committee of 
Council's grants on account of pupil-teachers, the proportions of 
every 11. of income derived from various sources are as follows : — 
4s. Q\d. from Government grant, 5s. 10%d. from school fees paid by 
the scholars, 5s. 3f <£. from subscriptions, Is. Q\d. from endowments, 
and 2s. 5%d. from other sources. In British inspected schools the 
proportion derived from school fees is 8s. Id., and in British unin- 
spected it is 9s. lid. In the inspected schools belonging to the 
Dissenters the proportion derived from fees is 9s. Z\d., while in the 
same class of schools which are not inspected the proportion from 
fees is 12s. l%d. 
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" The Statistical Eeport consists of something less than 130 
pages octavo, and forms Part VI. of the Commissioners' Eeport on 
the State of Popular Education in England and Wales. In addition 
to the general Statistics relating to the number of schools and scholars 
in the country there are tables containing proportions and averages 
relating to almost every branch of the wide subject of popular educa- 
tion. The inquiry which the Education Commission set on foot in 
the ten specimen districts was much more favourable to the obtaining 
of minute Statistics than a general inquiry like the census would 
have been. The Commissioners obtained their broad facts or general 
enumeration through the medium of societies and State departments 
and the religious bodies, but for their more minute or detailed 
proportions and averages they depended upon the returns made to 
them in the specimen districts. The report mentions a fact which 
proves the accuracy of the two branches of the Statistical Inquiry, 
which is, that while the returns obtained by the general inquiry show 
a proportion of 1 scholar in week-day schools in England and Wales 
to 7'7 of the estimated population of the whole country, those 
obtained in the specimen districts by the special inquiry show a 
proportion of 1 week-day scholar to 7 - 83 of the estimated population 
of those districts. 

" It remains to add that the Statistical Report which the Com- 
missioners have caused to be prepared is written on the principle of 
blending explanations and tables. It is usual for Statistical tables to 
follow the letter-press and to stand alone. In the report under 
notice the tables are connected by a slender thread of letter-press, 
which is intended to carry the attention of the reader forward, and 
to serve as a running commentary on the tables which it connects. 
The Eeport, moreover, is divided into chapters and sections." 



